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Press Notices on Big Bill’s Show 


ATRIOTISM,” said 

Samuel Johnson, “‘is 
the last refuge of scoun- 
drels.” That sort of pa- 
triotism, according to 
opinion of the college 
press, holds in servitude 
Big Bill Thompson, Chi- 
cago’s greatest American 
since Stephen Decatur. 
If any newspaper in the 
country has been kindly 
enough to credit Mayor 
Thompson with sincer- 
ity, it is not a college 
paper. 

The colleges, remind- 
ful of evolution trials, no 
longer take kindly to the enlightened censorship 
of Chicago and Tennessee. Teachers and stu- 
dents have not hesitated to join the chorus of 
laughs, albeit they can do it safely, for they are 
laughing with the rest of the world. 


Barnard students recently heard Dr. David 
Saville Muzzey explain his suit for misrepresen- 
tation. Professor Muzzey speaks, he said, not 
only for himself, but also for the many teachers 
throughout the country who, having chosen his 
history for a text, may be in the way of explain- 
ing to various school-boards that they are good 
Americans. The Columbia historian has no hope 
of teaching anything to the Chicagoans of dis- 
torted patriotic notions, but “they should not be 
allowed to influence the growing generation,” he 
said, “and that is what they will do if they win 
on this issue.” 


Teachers, on the whole, naturally stressed the 
need for freedom to teach the truth whether or 
not it conflicts with private opinions of Bill 
Thompson, Sport Herrmann, or anyone else. The 
college editors, however, looked at Chicago poli- 
tics, and took a different view of the situation. 
There were those who feared a strain in Anglo- 
British relations, but there were others who were 
able to depict the perfect politician at work. 
These called for a new political deal. And in 
doing it they spared Bill Thompson no more than 
the system. 

“If Swift were alive today,” exclaimed the 
Minnesota Daily in calling for a political clean- 
up, “what a fertile field he would find for his 
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caustic wit in a political 
system that tolerates 
such men as Big Bill 
Thompson! How he 
would heap scorn upon 
the ward bosses and oth- 
er bell-wethers who led 
Chicago’s voters to the 
polls in the last city elec- 
tion! How he would rage 
at the sham and hypoc- 
risy that is being foisted 
by this master sheep- 
herder!” 

The Yale Daily News 
witnesses in Chicago’s 
biggest show on earth a 
continuation of political 
regulation of “other people’s ideals and habits.” 

Prohibition, evolution trial, Chicago censorship, 
are listed in order, not as evidences of super- 
abnormality, but as indications that Mayor 
Thompson is the average mayor of an average 
community. 

Just so stands the Wisconsin Cardinal, which 
sees the possible burning of books as a “capital 
political conflagration. Thompson will be there 
with his cronies, his trick hat, and his choice 
vocabulary.” The Cardinal recalls Thompson’s 
election promise to promote the peace and har- 
mony of the city. That that peace and harmony 
need be had by pandering to prejudice is incon- 
gruous to the Wisconsin student paper. 

Election promises are being fulfilled, it is 
agreed. Is the blame all Thompson’s? The 
Harvard Crimson believes that “if widespread 
and uncharitable laughter pursues a town 
already famous for the antics of gunmen, the 
blame lies more with its citizens than with its 
mayor, who is after all only their representative.” 

Bill Thompson who, as the Toronto Varsity 
says, “feels himself on safer ground in waging a 
campaign against the literati rather than against 
the banditti,” has been duly enshrined by the 
whole country as a mountebank, It is of more 
importance, perhaps, that the college students are 
digging out of the whole performance its essen- 
tial meaning as an exposition of the perfect poli- 
tician at work. Whether they ever do anything 
to eradicate the Big Bill Thompsons cannot now 
be foretold, but they are showing disgust with 
clowning as part of the people’s business. 
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“Their propaganda reeks of communism.” 

That is the damning indictment flung by the McGill 
Daily at an unnamed intercollegiate publication. For all 
the absence of direct identification, however, the physical 
description is that of The New Student. There is no other 
intercollegiate journal of news and opinion. 

Windmill has felt for a long time that attempts to 
make the student think for himself are nothing less than 
revolutionary, but the editors have been less pessimistic. 
Merely a civil war, they have said. Now comes the 
McGill student paper to sweep aside all doubt and to 
brand us forever as a hireling of Moscow. That is just 
a bit unfair, for Windmill is resentful of the suggestion 
that we can’t have our own revolution without foreign 
support. 

As the Daily expounds, first came the student revolts 
against regimentation and paternalism. Then “a certain 
group of communists at once took advantage of this atti- 
tude, and started a publication which at first brought out 
student views clearly and capably. It satirized the exist- 
ing conditions of things, and. broadcasted its news and 
editorial matter to campuses throughout the country, in- 
cluding Canada. 

“After securing a good circulation (business manager’s 
note: could be better; subscription blank on back page) 
and having their articles constantly clipped, they showed 
their real colors. 

“Their propaganda reeks of communism.” 

We are glad the editor credits us with working cleverly, 
but think of the method! “They work on the student 
mind just as school bullies work on the small boys’ minds.” 
Fancy that. We say to John Jones, happy junior in 
business administration, supporter of the team, good 
rooter, faithful to his fraternity, “John, aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself for being such a nice boy?” And 
John very sheepishly stops going to games, changes his 
major to philosophy, calls his professors’ bluffs and de- 
stroys the morale of his fellow students. Then he gets 
in touch with Moscow and makes plans to storm the 
campus and replace old glory that now floats on top of 
the administration building with the red flag. That is 
flattering to us. It is flattering for any paper to think 
that it can browbeat boys anywhere from one block to 
three thousand miles away into believing as it does. 

Yet this magazine of “profanity and blasphemy, written 
to attract shallow-minded students” is not barred by 
Canadian customs inspectors. Too small for notice, says 
the McGill editor, but it would not be if enclosed in 
“highly-colored sheets and given some suggestive title.” 
Maybe so, but what’s a mere revolutionary paper when 
the border hawks are watching out for the tabloids and 
confession stories. It’s one thing to overturn a govern- 
ment, but to overturn moral standards. . .! 

We hardly believe Canada is afraid of us. We have 
had friends there for many years, faculty and students, 
and we have seen no great social quakes taking place. 
Stephen Leacock still thinks that pipes are essential to 
a university, and he hasn’t started campaigning for a 
dry Canada yet. 

Really it’s a pretty mess in which we find ourselves. 
We are supported neither by Russian nor American com- 
munists. Nor will they have anything to do with us, even 
to the extent of supplying the “highly colored sheets” that 
the critic wants. And he, too, we are certain, would not 
offer us the means for that. -So here we are, stranded, 
an outcast from extremist ranks, yet evidently one of 
the most effective agencies for fomenting world revolu- 
tion. 

The New Student has tried for years to make the 
student think, to make him question the shibboleths that 
crown the universities and even the minds of editors. 
Consider the consternation in our ranks when suddenly 
we discovered that working in our own simple way toward 
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what we thought truth, we inadvertently had been under- 
mining the good of ages, and were on the verge of throw- 
ing the world into chaos! 

For two days the editors were unable to work. They 
were at their wits’ ends, horrified, and each on the border- 
line of a nervous breakdown. In our anguish we reached 
out for something in which to forget our sorrows. The 
first thing at hand was the McGill Daily, in which we 
read an editorial on the world war and the Canadian 
boys who died in battle. “Right finally triumphed over 
Might,” said the editorial, “and the world was made safe 
for democracy.” Glorious! At last a ray of hope. 

In a happier mood we scanned the metropolitan papers 
and learned that the machinery of justice in the Fall- 
Sinclair trial had been oiled so much that justice skidded; 
police are still holding Colorado mine strikers at bay; 
it is suggested that Coolidge may run after all; Bill 
Thompson continues his drive on things pro-British; no 
cries for independence are heard from Ireland; India 
remains quiet under British rule; British and American 
soldiers and sailors continue to make China safe for 
Anglo-American democracy. . . . Oh, there is hope in 
Israel, after all! 

Does not the world spin its normal course? We fear 
our McGill friend has exaggerated, but so relieved are 
we to find that world revolution is not imminent that we 
forego any ill-feeling. Let the world wag on; God’s in 
heaven, and the Union Jack still flies from the McGill 
flag-staff. 


Let’s Outlaw War 


Sirs: I note that in your October 19th issue you 
quote Bertrand Russell as saying: “America should use 
her wealth to keep world peace. This the liberals should 
teach. It is a program that should please the national- 
ists. Peace, not pacifism, is the hope of the world. I 
mean peace by force. This idea is expressed in the 
covenant of the League of Nations. While the covenant 
is mot ideal, the doctrine is right.” 

Are we to take him seriously? Does he mean military 
force, such as the League of Nations is supposed to use? 
If so, it seems to me a futile sort of “peace” that we would 
get. To be effective such force would have to be such 
in degree as to make people submissive through fear— 
such as to make them slaves. 

The liberals could do more good by advocating the aboli- 
tion of the war system—in which connection they might 
well read The Outlawry of War (published by Willett, 
Clark & Colby, Chicago; price, $3.00), by Charles Clayton 
Morrison—if war was thus banished by world public 
opinion, the Constitutional Amendment proposed by the 
Women’s Peace Union would fit right in with the general 
banishing of war. 

But to remove all incentive to interhuman strife, the 
peoples of the various nations need to learn that equity 
requires that when one person has another work for him 
either directly or indirectly, he must work for that other 
equally. And that the work must be measured by a unit 
of its duration. 

Yours, etc., 


Vaughn Bachman Brokaw, Phoenix, Ariz. 


FRED C. HYDE is a student at Yale. He was one of the 
pickets arrested in the labor trouble explained in his article, 
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The Bulldog on a Picket Line 


By FRED C. HYDE 


EARS of working, and fighting, by the United 

Neckwear Makers’ Union has resulted in the 
organization of the neckwear industry on a firm 
union basis. All this constructive work, from 
the union viewpoint, is now endangered by four 
firms, which have moved away from New York 
City, the center of the industry in the United 
States. 


These firms have failed to pay union wages, 
and have refused to stop practices which are 
considered by the unions not only harmful to the 
industry as a whole, but to all the workers en- 
gaged in it, and to the community in which this 
industry is mainly situated. 


It is necessary, in order to get a clear idea of 
the issues between the union and these four firms, 
to go back to about 1910. Previous to that year 
the neckwear industry was not unionized, and 
practically all work was done under home work, 
or sweat shop, conditions. However, by dint of 
great energy and sacrifice, the workers were able 
to unionize the industry. All home work and 
sweating was stopped in New York, All proc- 
esses were done in the factory, wages became 
higher, conditions in the factory better, and the 
industry prospered. 


All went well until about three years ago when 
silk ties went out of style and were replaced by 
knitted ties. The industry with which we are 
concerned manufactures only silk ties, therefore 
the period of change was one of great hardship. 
All the firms lost money; production had to be 
cut down to a minimum; many factories closed, 
but the greater number managed to survive the 
slump. The only hope for the manufacturers was 
the stimulation of silk necktie sales by advertising 
campaigns and the introduction of novelties. The 
expedient decided upon was the introduction of 
new styles of ties, that were to be decorated with 
hand-sewn patterns. The idea “went over” with 
the public; soon this type of tie became very 
popular, and the increased sales resulting from 
the innovation were instrumental in putting the 
industry on its feet again. However, during the 
transition period, when this tie was first being 
made, the United Neckwear Makers’ Union re- 
linquished, or rather, temporarily chose to ignore 
its own home work rules, for the good of the 
industry. 


The industry again prospered, but the home 
work, instead of being abandoned after the crisis 
was over, was continued. It was then only a 
short step from the making of hand-sewn patterns 
to the total manufacture of the tie in the home, 
a procedure which had been fought so bitterly 
by the union some fifteen years ago. 


Finally the union presented its ultimatum to 
the manufacturers in the form of a contract which 


allowed for the discontinuance of all home work 
in eighteen months, as follows: 25 per cent of all 
the work should be done in the factory after six 
months; 50 per cent of all the work should be 
done in the factory after twelve months; all the 
work should be done in the factory after eighteen 
months. Lest it might prove difficult for the 
companies to transfer their workers to factories 
in eighteen months, the New York union offered 
to equip a factory to handle the extra workers. 
The contract also allowed for slightly better hours 
during July and August (the off-season for the 
trade), and increases of $1.50 to $3.00 a week 
for the workers, which was believed justified be- 
cause of the prosperity of the industry at that 
time. The contract was accepted without modi- 
fications by all except four of the 120 manufac- 
turers. The four dissenting firms, however, soon 
found that it was impossible to maintain a steady 
supply of skilled labor in a union city such as 
New York, and accordingly made plans to move 
to a site where they would not be bothered by the 
union. Two of these firms, Berkman & Adler, 
and Stern & Merrit, removed to New Haven. 


The manufacturers say their home work is done 
under good conditions, and that it provides legiti- 
mate work for persons who cannot come to a 
factory. They claim that the ‘union demand was 
tantamount to a request that Stern & Merrit dis- 
charge its experienced home workers and break 
in a new set of slip stitchers. Rather than do 
this the company decided that it might as well 
go to New Haven and train an entirely new set 
of workers while deriving the benefits of lower 
rents and taxes, and freedom from union inter- 
ference. The wages of the workers, they be- 
lieved, could be lowered considerably, on the 
ground that it is cheaper to live in New Haven 
than in New York. 


The case for the union is that home work is in 
many cases done under very bad conditions. The 
workers having the least bargaining power are 
those who get the lowest wages. The home 
workers, by their decentralization, have very lit- 
tle, if any, bargaining power, and thus are forced 
to accept very low wages. It is unnecessary to 
say, of course, that low wages and bad social 
conditions go together. The nature of the work 
is such that children of approximately eight years 
of age can do it. Many families have been found 
in which the children are an integral part in the 
productions of these sweat shops. The children 
cannot get the fresh air that they need. They 
are kept away from school and made to work 
long hours, often at night, and under bad light- 
ing conditions. The long hours, particularly at 
night, react upon the health of the mothers. 


The health aspect in the homes of the workers 
immediately suggests another ever-present dan- 
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ger. It is a long time since the day when the 
daughter of Sir Robert Peel, prime minister of 
England, died of smallpox directly contracted 
from a riding habit sewn in a room where a child 
lay dying of the disease, but the danger is always 
present. 

The increase in production caused by long 
hours and child labor (aged men and women also 
help) causes cuts in piece rates, for after all, the 
manufacturers are ostensibly “ignorant” of any 
additions to their labor force in the form of aged 
people and children. Only one person is supposed- 
ly employed, and wages are paid accordingly. 
When the piece rates fall, the workers have to 
accept the cuts meekly, as their bargaining power 
is lost through their decentralization. 


The most alarming aspect of home work is that 
it is like a disease. A manufacturer turning out 
his product by the use of home work, at wages 
50 per cent lower than firms employing workers 
in factories under union hours and conditions, 
will be able to under-bid the union firms. The 
net result is to force the union firms to do like- 
wise, unless the union can stop them by the legiti- 
mate means of the strike. If the union is defeated 
in its attempt to bring the laggard firms to terms, 
it must perforce dissolve. The neckwear industry 
in that case would revert to the pre-war sweat 
shop conditions, which were changed by the cour- 
age and self-sacrifice of workers who struck, 
without funds or support, for the well-being of 
the industry. 


The union’s first step in combating the two 
“runaway firms’ was to send two represen- 
tatives to New Haven. The police were told 
of their arrival, and forced their exit. Naturally, 
any extra-legal methods of attack, such as this, 
were not countenanced by Mr. Louis Waldman, 
union counsel, and pickets were finally established 
in front of the factories of the delinquent em- 
ployers. In order to encourage the strikers, 
union men came up from New York in gaily be- 
decked cars covered with signs and drove them 
through the city with much tooting of horns, etc. 
An incident such as this in a city of the size of 
New Haven is most emphatically NEWS—yet, 
not one word in the New Haven papers. 


Finally, a mass meeting, attended by some 300 
persons, was held. Union leaders and former 
Acting Mayor Murphy, of New Haven, were the 
speakers. The New York papers published long 
articles about this meeting, but the New Haven 
papers stuck to their policy of not mentioning 
any union news. They have such a complete 
monopoly of New Haven news that their sub- 
scribers apparently do -not notice the frequent 
omissions. At the meeting were reporters repre- 
senting all the local papers, but from their own 
admission they were there to “look, listen, but 
not to report.” 


The union failed to get even a line of publicity. 
It offered to present its case through paid adver- 
tisements in the New Haven papers, but to no 
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avail. The union could not find one channel for 
its New Haven publicity. The only paper that 
had even attempted to give the union side of the 
question suddenly lapsed into silence. “You know, 
we don’t pay any attention to labor troubles in 
New Haven, unless we have to,” the business 
manager of a New Haven paper said. 


Under the sweeping “intimidation statute” of 
Connecticut, union pickets are not allowed to talk 
to the workers and are forced to walk up and 
down, silent like wooden Indians, until spoken to. 


Matters proceeded in this way until Mr. Wald- 
man was asked by a few interested Yale under- 
graduates of the Liberal club to speak at one of 
their meetings. Besides the undergraduates pres- 
ent were Professor Jerome Davis, Prof. and Mrs. 
Tulin (Mrs. Tulin was formerly Justine Wise, 
daughter of Rabbi Stephen 8S. Wise, of New York) 
and Fay Campbell, of the Christian Association. 
It was generally agreed at this meeting that 
aside from the merits of the union’s case (the 
abolition of home work) the situation at New 
Haven, wherein all news is pre-digested by con- 
servatives and controlled by the publishers, is 
intolerable. 


Two undergraduates present at the meeting de- 
termined to try to help the union by giving the 
people of New Haven some idea of the contro- 
versy’s meaning. The union supplied them with 
pamphlets explaining the union’s case. After a 
preliminary study of the New Haven ordinances, 
they found that no permit is required to distribute 
pamphlets which are not advertising matter. So, 
heavily laden with pamphlets the students, re- 
inforced by a third, presented themselves at the 
main door of the Berkman & Adler Co., about 
5:30 Pp. M. October 25, and distributed the circu- 
lars to the departing workers. The supernumer- 
ary (town policeman, who is paid by the firm) 
first told them to stop distributing the handbills, at 
the same time telling the workers already sup- 
plied with pamphlets to drop them. He then told 
the students they were blocking the passage, and 
ordered them to move on. The students obedient- 
ly assented, and moved to the end of the building, 
still distributing circulars. Finally, an angry 
order from a company official resulted in the stu- 
dents’ arrest by the supernumerary, on the charge 
of “distributing circulars without a permit,” a 
charge which was repeated by a sergeant at the 
police station. However, upon arrival at the New 
Haven city hall, the charge necessarily was 
changed to “distributing advertising circulars 
without a permit,” there being no city ordinance 
to include other circulars. 


The students were allowed to depart without 
charges being pressed, ostensibly because of the 
“kindness” of the members of the firm of Berk- 
man & Adler. The attorney in charge took pains 
to indicate the seriousness of their action, assur- 
ing them that they surely would be expelled from 
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OPINION 


Editorial Inventory 


“cc HAT do you fellows want any- 
way?” Every now and then a 
puzzled subscriber asks us this ques- 
tion. “What are you aiming at? Are 
you liberal, socialist, communistic, 
single-taxers, Menckenites, or what?” 
For the benefit of those to whom our 
program is not clearly defined in the 
articles, editorials and news items 
we print each week is published the 
following confession of faith: 


The New Student came to life in 
1922, but the new student whose voice 
it modestly claims to be appeared on 
the academic scene long before that 
date. When the old classical curricu- 
lum broke down in the middle of the 
nineteenth century the way was open 
for a new type of learner. The joint 
dictatorship of classical discipline and 
religious dogma was broken, and an- 
archy prevailed on the American 
campus. Under the old dispensation 
religion had been the unifying ele- 
ment of the curriculum. The first 
colleges were opened to pave a way 
in the wilderness for the Puritan 
God. In the new chaos the pro- 
fessor could lay claim to no absolute 
body of truth which distinguished him 
from the students at his feet. Both 
were seekers; teacher and learner now 
became partners in the enterprise of 
ferreting out the hidden meaning of 
things. While the old patriarchal at- 
titude continued, and still continues, 
to prevail in most places, the earth 
was ready for the new plant. 


Under normal pre-war conditions 
the teacher and learner worked peace- 
ably, the former giving, the latter 
receiving. Before the world war there 
was little effort on the part of the 
learners to disagree with the teach- 
ers. The learners did not find fault 
with the educational machine, nor did 
they venture outside the beaten paths 
of educational content to forge out 
their own philosophies of life. If they 
came to find their education inade- 
quate they waited until they had be- 
come aged alumni, and then recorded 
the fact in their autobiographies. As 
learners they made no appreciable ef- 
fort to change their intellectual en- 
vironment. 


The World War was a stark and 
dramatic event that vitalized the slug- 
gish currents of change in college 
life. It brought to the surface ten- 
dencies that had been a half century 
in the making. The colleges gave 
themselves over to Mars and the offi- 
cial philosophy of the colleges became 
identified with the State at war. When 
many of the young learners with im- 
plicit faith in their professors went 
off to fight in the war for democracy 


they speedily became disillusioned as 
to its idealistic aims. Upon returning 
to college they revolted. Those who 
went to war to fight German militar- 
ism came home to find American mili- 
tarism securely intrenched in the 
campus. In some colleges their re- 
volt against this condition resulted in 
pitched battles—of fist fighting. Most 
of the revolting was of a more intel- 
lectual nature, however. And The 
New Student was begun as the voice 
of the skeptical student who, as the 
opening editorial announced, “wants 
to be shown. He wants to test every- 
thing, poke everything, look at every- 
thing, in the hope that he may finally 
build up for himself a worthy ambi- 
tion to guide him through the extra- 
ordinary tangle of modern life and 
ideas. He cannot as a rule accept 
the goal offered him; he must find 
his own. The New Student is the 
chronicle of his search for a goal and 
his enquiry after it.” 


ANY changeshave come in the 

colleges as a result of this search, 
changes which The New Student has 
faithfully recorded and helped to 
spread. We now can say with cer- 
tainty that there is more opportunity, 
and more freedom from hampering 
rules for the student who really 
wishes to study, that college journal- 
ism has more intelligence, more of the 
spirit of adventure, and here and there 
each year there crops up a crusader 
who dramatically proves that the col- 
lege press at least is not wholly kept. 
The growing clamor for more self- 
determination in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities is a healthy sign. Such liter- 
ary publications as the Midwest Stu- 
dent at the University of Minnesota, 
the Frontier at the University of 
Montana, Columns at the University 
of Washington point to a growing 
body of students interested in ideas, 
who gre neither traditionalists of an 
outworn and bankrupt academic 
school, nor frothy smart-alecs of the 
Mencken persuasion. 


In the future The New Student will 
continue to call for freer and more 
liberal colleges, for more experimental 
colleges, for more Swarthmores, more 
Johns Hopkinses, more tutorial sys- 
tems, like Harvard’s. There are many 
colleges in the United States and we 
have room for a profusion of experi- 
mentation. Just now there are two 
well-defined trends in college reor- 
ganization. One tends to eliminate 
the liberal college and bridge the 
gap between high school and uni- 
versity with a junior college. The 
other experimenters are putting fresh 
life into the liberal college. The 
old forms of education are breaking. 
We live in a period of educational 


transition. Educators are striking 
out toward new goals. What are 
these goals? Are they satisfactory 
for the new student? These questions 
will be asked and answered in later 
issues of this publication. 


It will be one of the tasks of The 
New Student to report on these and 
the many other projects to make col- 
lege more vivid and useful to the 
searching student. We plan to have 
more articles describing new courses 
like the course of Problems in Con- 
structive Peace described in the issue 
for November 2. There will be more 
articles like that in the last issue on 
‘fnteresting activities of interesting 
professors.” A critical report of the 
progress of the Swarthmore experi- 
ment with the honors course is in 
preparation. 


WILL continue to point out the 
cancerous growth of college foot- 
ball; to champion free speech on the 
campus; to battle the encroaching 
militarism of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps; to laugh at the asi- 
ninities of the classroom rotarians and 
to encourage the local opponents of 
these dire phenomena. We do not 
expect to abolish these nuisances this 
week or next; we only hope that by 
continuing to poke fun at them we 
shall get a few more students to see 
their absurdity and thus slowly un- 
dermine them. 


We will continue to work for a 
heightening of student class con- 
sciousness. We believe that students 
as a class have certain rights to con- 
quer and defend. Throughout the 
world students are awakening to this 
fact. In Argentina, for instance, stu- 
dent representatives sit on the govern- 
ing boards of universities. American 
students are the most backward on 
the face of the globe in these matters. 
They must organize to safeguard their 
own interests, both as members of the 
campus community and as a part of 
the state and world communities. 


Finally, and most important of all, 
The New Student aims to concern it- 
self more and more with the problems 
that confront the young man and 
woman in the modern world. We shall 
probe about in philosophy, psycho- 
analysis, economics and sociology in 
search of elements that will contribute 
toward a satisfactory life in the mod- 
ern world. Our search will lead us 
to an exploration of our national past 
for individuals whose experience will 
throw light into our present darkness. 
We shall go on the quest of what Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks has called a “usable 
past.” At this time we can but hint 
of this larger program which will be 
explained in detail in some later issue. 
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The Tutor’s Job 


ARVARD’S tutorial system, recog- 

nized generally as the American 
counterpart of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge plans, and the goal towards 
which many universities in this coun- 
try are working, is not only different 
from the British plans, but is not 
meant to approximate them. 

This was explained in the Crimson 
by Prof. R. M. Eaton, chairman of 
the board of tutors in philosophy, who 
believes that the lecture system “must 
continue to bear the load of imparting 
information, while the tutor integrates 
this diverse material and aids the stu- 
dent in gaining an intelligent grasp 
of the whole field.” 

In contrast to the function of the 
Oxford tutor who prepares his stu- 
dent for examinations, the Harvard 
plan assumes that his courses give 
the student sufficient information for 
that, leaving the tutor free to unify 
the knowledge and to humanize it. 


For this reason Professor Eaton 
believes the lecture and tutorial sys- 
tems interdependent, and regards as 
bad the possibilities of weakening 
either. The lecture system resulted 
in “written exposition” whereas the 
tutorial system permits “verbal dis- 
cussion of the field.” 


Professor Eaton defines the func- 
tion of the tutor as that of discover- 
ing the “individuality of the student, 
finding his main interests, and then 
arousing an expression of those ideas 
by which knowledge becomes a living 
part of the students’ mental fiber.” 


Proof of the Pudding 


OFESSOR EARL D. STRONG of 

Grinnell College had better know 
his stocks and bonds. If he doesn’t 
his class in Investments and Specula- 
tion will find him out, and in a way 
that probably will make them more 
than merely discomfited. To make 
practical application of their knowl- 
edge the students have pooled their 
financial resources, and those of their 
credulous and trusting friends, and 
are buying and selling on the New 
York stock exchange. Of its $600 
fund the class has invested $160 in 
five shares of Studebaker stock. 


Oxford Objects 


MERICAN universities, sometimes 

irked by incongruities but on the 
whole happy for the publicity when 
their campuses are made the scenes 
for motion pictures of alleged college 
life, or filmed for “educational pur- 
poses,” perhaps will wonder why 
Oxford is up in arms over a similar 
situation. 


Oxford is to be filmed “in order 
to acquaint mankind with what Ox- 
ford stands for; what Oxford is and 
has been; to set forth in moving pic- 
tures the essential spirit of Oxford.” 
To all of which The Isis answers with 
a snort. “There is no valid reason 
why we, who at the moment compose 
Oxford and all that is in it,” says the 
editor, “should allow ourselves to be 
depicted as the trumpery actors in a 
roseate spectacle for colonial nincom- 
poops.” Isis, besides having a con- 
stitutional objection to publicity, is 
pained by the scenario. It is entitled 
“The City of Youth,” and based on a 
book written by a woman—a woman, 
mind you, writing of Oxford—about 
twenty years ago. It is “a sentimen- 
tal love story about a young don, with 
the inevitable ending on the chancel 
steps.” And that, says Isis, is not 
Oxford today. Of course nothing can 
be done to prevent “the latest atroci- 
ty,” but the voice of the students 
hopes that “if we have been the first 
to protest, we shall not be the last.” 


A New College 


CRIPPS COLLEGE for Women, 

second institution in the Clare- 
mont, Cal., group, of which Pomona 
College is the first, was opened 
formally October 14, with the inaug- 
uration of Dr. Ernest J. Jaqua as 
president. The first class numbers 
fifty, but total enrollment will be 
kept down to 200. Scripps’ sister 
institution, Pomona, with a student 
body of 750 and 80 instructors, is 
outstanding for its high standard 
work. Among the Scripps faculty 
will be Dr. Hartley Burr Alexander, 
head of the department of philos- 
ophy; Dr. Nathaniel Wright Steven- 
son, professor of history, and William 
S. Ament, professor of English. Dr. 
Edward M. Sait, well-known scholar 
in the field of political science, will 
serve as lecturer during the first 
semester, 


A Boon 


NIVERSITY OF CHICAGO stu- 

dents, if big and brawny, need 
not worry about jobs after leaving 
college. Michael Hughes, chief of 
police, has invited them to join the 
force. Why shouldn’t they? asks Mr. 
Hughes. “The policeman works only 
eight hours a day and is paid during 
illnesses. A patrolman gets a mini- 
mum of $2,200 which is not to be 
sniffed at. Many college graduates 
start at much less than that.” The 
Berkeley, Cal., police force makes a 
specialty of hiring college men, and 
stresses the social service phase of 
the work. 


Curriculum 


ARVARD’S motion picture trade 

courses were outdone by Southern 
California’s elaborate program. So 
Harvard has turned to a new field, 
and temporarily, at least, stands as 
the only, but assuredly the first in- 
stitution to offer a course dealing 
with all phases of the aerial industry. 
It is listed in the school of business, 
and is under the supervision of Prof. 
J. A. de Haas. Data dealing with 
the important industry has been con- 
tributed by Russia, Holland, Austria, 
France and Germany. Everything 
from time-tables to airplane models 
are on hand, and will-be considered 
by students in the aerial industry 
courses. 


HIO STATE UNIVERSITY, meet- 

ing a need within the state’s pot- 
tery industry, has introduced a course 
in ceramics, which will lead to a de- 
gree of bachelor of ceramic arts. The 
course is designed to give the regis- 
trants complete knowledge of the 
technology necessary in the pottery 
industries. So few are the experts 
in this field that the student who 
registers for the work does so with 
the knowledge that he will not face 
the usual job-hunting task. Rather, 
he will merely need to choose between 
many offers. 


TANFORD, definitely committed to 

becoming a graduate school, will 
reduce the number of entrants for 
lower division work next year to 350. 
This year, 450 were admitted. Total 
elimination has not yet been decided 
upon definitely. Many of the stu- 
dents and alumni are hoping that such 
action will not be taken, and the 
Stanford Daily cries: “From the fi- 
nancial, cultural, and athletic stand- 
point, we can well cry ‘Vive La Lower 
Division!?” The greatest worry, 
however, seems to be concerned with 
the third item. 


‘Yellow Journalism’ 

F THE Wisconsin Daily Cardinal is 

angry because F. Louise Nardin, 
dean of women, called it a “yellow 
sheet,” it hasn’t shown it. That may 
be due to the Cardinal’s general atti- 
tude, for besides being one of the 
most alive and interesting college 
papers in the country, it is also one 
of the most liberal. 

The Cardinal carried a report of a 
lecture on the Implications of Behav- 
iorism, in the course of which Prof. 
William H. Sheldon, of the psychology 
department, said “the flapper is the 
hope of the race.” He advised the 
girls to smoke and wear short skirts 
and free themselves intellectually if 
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“we are to strike a death blow at 
established sex institutions.” 


The story was played up, after its 
appearance in the campus paper, by 
the Chicago and Milwaukee press, and 
protests poured in. The Cardinal re- 
ported numerous requests to the uni- 
versity that “my Johnny shall mot be 
contaminated by taking psychology 
from that horrible Mr. Sheldon.” It 
was also reported that the state 
W. C. T. U. would demand the dis- 
missal of the daring professor, but 
this the organization denied. 

Dean Nardin complained that the 
Cardinal’s news story had brought 
upon the University much injurious 
publicity. Having spoken of the 
daily as a “yellow paper” she later 
added: “I am not withdrawing the 
adjective. I think a newspaper ac- 
count of an event is ‘yellow’ when it 
takes an idea out of context where its 
logic can be judged, and exploits it 
for its sensational appeal, for its 
power to ‘shock.’” The daily, she 
said, had omitted “the science and 
logic of the professor.” 

So far the University has not laid 
a heavy hand either on the offending 
professor or the student paper. If 
President Glenn Frank’s avowed policy 
of letting the faculty members speak 
as they please holds true, and it ap- 
pears to, Professor Sheldon’s position 
is secure. 


Collective Bargaining 


cae and faculty viewpoints 
were exchanged frankly and infor- 
mally when representatives of teach- 
ing staff and student organizations 
met for Wooster College’s first ses- 
sion of its new council. “Compulsory 
chapel attendance, dancing, cuts, com- 
pulsory class attendance, co-ed eating, 
vacations and faculty plays were 
eagerly and enthusiastically talked 
over,” says the Wooster Voice. 

Both groups were representative 
and interested, according to the stu- 
dent paper, which regards the first 
meeting of the new council as the 
beginning of a new era of better un- 
derstanding of mutual problems, and 
a closer union between students and 
teachers. 


No Political Football 


A TEST case by which the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota hopes to free 
itself from political control is being 
prepared now for presentation to the 
courts. Designated as a “friendly 
suit,” the action is calling forth much 
comment, not all of it friendly. The 
state finance commission’s right to 
veto university individual expendi- 
tures is being questioned. For two 
years the university has been har- 
assed by the commission, but action 
was not begun until a faculty insur- 
ance item in the institution’s budget 
was cancelled last spring. Now the 
university is insisting that it should 
be freed from political domination. 
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Poetry Prize-Winners 
TERLING NORTH, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is winner of the 

Witter Bynner poetry prize, in the 

annual undergraduate contest. Grace 

Hazard Conkling, Edgar Lee Masters, 

and Witter Bynner judged the poetry 

of students in all parts of the coun- 
try. North won $100. Mariana 

Staver, Barnard College, and Lucia E. 

Jordan, Smith College, each won $25 

prizes. 

Honorable mention, in order of pref- 
erence, was given to Rhea de Coudres, 
Brown University; Marshall Schacht, 
Dartmouth College; Walter Evans 
Kidd» University of Oregon; Mar- 
garet Hebard, Smith College; Karen 
Dillig, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy; John Bryan, University of Vir- 
ginia; Ernest Erskilla, University of 
Montana; Gladys B. Merrifield, Uni- 
versity of California; M. Hazel Har- 
ris, University of Minnesota, and 
Donald Wandrei, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Entries for the 1928 prize must be 
mailed by May 15, 1928. Only under- 
graduates may compete, and the 
poems submitted may be one or a 
group, but of not more than 200 lines. 


Disenfranchised Students 
LONG fight on the part of The 
Daily Princetonian to win for its 

constituency the right to vote at 
municipal elections, a fight begun 
when the franchise was denied at 
registration time, has ended with the 
refusal of the county elections board 
to reopen the case. Consequently, a 
bitter fight for the Princeton mayor- 
alty passed without the student elec- 
torate’s participation. And so far as 
the state of New Jersey is concerned, 
students of voting age have not the 
same privilege accorded the town half- 
wit. 

Whether the politics of the mayor- 
alty fight had anything to do with 
a desire to keep the students from 
voting, is not clear. Presumably the 
opposing candidates stood with the 
collegians. But the election board de- 
cided that the residence requirement 
of five months had not been fulfilled, 
due to summer absences, and on this 
ground denied use of the ballot. The 
Princetonian carried on the fight, and 
produced a statement from President 
Hibben giving it as the University’s 
view that despite holidays, students 
are regarded as residents for a year 
at a time. The board remained un- 
convinced, and the students also. But 
the board had the fina! word. 


Navy Day Passes 

AVY DAY has come and gone with 

collegiate notice not altogether 
flattering to the Navy Department. 
At most colleges it was just plain 
Thursday, with no special ceremony 
to set it apart from any other Thurs- 
day. At the University of California 
at Los Angeles, Lieutenant Command- 
er R. P. Moulton of the U. S. S. 
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Langley arrived to detail the glories 
of the navy, and found an audience 
of five persons. Fortunately, the 
sophomore class was in session at the 
time, so Commander Moulton was 
taken before the second-year students, 
and the University’s face was saved. 
The Bruin, rather than excoriating 
the students for their failure to come 
and listen, praised them for remain- 
ing away from a lecture that held no 
interest for them. Indiana Univer- 
sity, in regular Indiana style, had a 
big to-do, and upheld the honor of 
the colleges. But elsewhere the only 
voices heard were those of protesting 
students, like “Pax Vobiscum,” who 
wrote to the Yale News calling for 
peace days on which the foremost de- 
bunkers might debunk war. 


Collapse of Law 


IAMI UNIVERSITY’S self-ap- 

pointed vigilantes, the Dagger 
and Chain society, also known as a 
sophomore honorary, has been ban- 
ished by the faculty discipline com- 
mittee following a correction session 
in which the Dagger and Chainers 
punished fourteen freshmen. One 
member of the society has withdrawn 
from the university, presumably at 
faculty request. A faculty member 
described the punishment meted out to 
a freshman for failure to wear his 
cap as “horrible.” Dagger and Chain, 
like numerous other college honorar- 
ies, came into being for no reason, 
and it was only after much thought 
that its members found in freshman 
punishment a valid excuse for con- 
tinued life. However, the faculty has 
settled the question and the society, 
by pointing out that the law and order 
committee had laid itself open to pun- 
ishment by the civil courts, let alone 
faculty interference. 


Without ‘Faculty Benefit 


OAR’S HEAD, for twenty-four 
years Syracuse University’s dra- 
matic society, decided unanimously to 
suspend its activities “in protest of 
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the action taken by the administra- 
tion.” 

Disputes have arisen during the 
year between members of the society 
and Prof. Sawyer Falk, director of 
dramatics, over the question of super- 
vision. Throughout most of its life 
the society has functioned under stu- 
dent control, but with the recent in- 
clusion of dramatics in the curriculum 
a faculty member was appointed to 
direct the activities of the group. To 
this the society objected, wishing to 
remain free to work out its own des- 
tiny as it has done successfully for 
many years. Objection was also raised 
against the failure of the administra- 
tion to consult the students before 
taking such a step. It appeared, how- 
ever, that a reorganization of student 
government last year left the students 
without any representative group able 
to interfere. After a few conferences, 
members of the society pledged allegi- 
ance to Professor Falk, and promised 
to keep alive merely as an honorary. 


Who Thinks? 
Bis STUDENTS think, or do they 
merely think as the professors 
wish? That’s the question of a fresh- 
man who wrote a communication to 
the Yale News over the signature 
“Plato.” Before a student comes to 
college, says the complaint, he is told 
he will have to think for himself. 
This should be so, says the 1931 Plato, 
but it actually is “a damn lie.” In 
Shakespeare class he must think as 
the professor does, or he gets flunks 
in his daily quizzes; in his biology 
class he must listen to repetitions of 
the text; for his history class he must 
plow through Thorndike, “the great- 
est bore on this happy earth.” 
Replies were prompt. Men from 
the class of 1904 as well as Plato’s 
own ’31 hastened to reply, and they 
didn’t spare the freshman. Just put- 
ting on a bored attitude for effect, 
said ’04; might try some ideas of his 
own if he doesn’t like the professors’, 
said 781. No one joined Plato in his 
cry that students come for an intel- 
lectual banquet only to find the cooks 
on strike. 


(Continued from page 4) 
college if prosecuted, and warning 
that they never must do it again, etc., 
etc., etc., all of which appeared rather 
questionable to the students. 

If the students were arrested legal- 
ly, it is strange that the firm of 
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Berkman & Adler did mot press the 
case, as they most probably could have 
gotten a temporary injunction against 
the union, thereby halting all picket- 
ing. Possibly they were afraid of 
the consequent publicity of a court 
trial, or perhaps they released the 
students merely from kindness. Who 
knows? 

Various groups at the University 
and in New Haven, are attempting to 
get the publicity needed, by news in 
out-of-town publications, and by meet- 
ings at which union, labor, and other 
speakers preside. 
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O MORE tiresome practice. No more 

nerve-racking drill. No more puz- 
zling signs and symbols to memorize. Now 
you can write shorthand in the plain 
a-b-c’s, Faster than 100 words a minute 
with pen or pencil—200 words or more 
per minute on the typewriter! Easy to 
learn, speedy, accurate. The business and 
professional worlds acclaim this new 
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THERE ARE SOME STUDENTS 
WHO LIKE MILITARY, WE 
LEARN FROM A SUBSCRIBER 
* * * ONE REASON IS THAT 
THE COEDS LIKE TO SEE MILI- 
TARY UNIFORMS AND DAT- 
ING IS EASY * * * PROBLEM 
* * * IF THE WEARING OF A 
UNIFORM MAKES DATING 
EASY HOW MUCH EASIER 
WOULD IT BE IF THE POCK- 
ETS WERE FILLED WITH 
MONEY? THE ANSWER IS NOT 
HARD TO FIND *#-** FILL 
YOUR POCKETS WITH MONEY 
AND SEE WHAT HAPPENS 


* *o* YOU HAVEN'T” ANY 


MONEY? WELL WELL WELL 
* * * THAT’S WHERE WE CAN 
HELP YOU * * * AND WE’LL 
BE GLAD TO HELP TOO * * * 
JUST DROP US A LINE TO SAY 
YOURE BROKE AND WOULD 
LIKE TO EARN SOME MONEY 
* * * WE'LL TELL YOU A 
GOOD WAY, A SIMPLE AND A 
SATISFYING WAY. 
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STUDENTS 


Have you read TALKS TO STUDENTS ABOUT GOD AND LIFE (97 


pages, 50c) for sale in the bookstores? 


Here is how it strikes some: Literary 


Editor: Admirable in its frankness and in its content; Author: I am delighted 
with your simple, lucid style and very modern point tof view; Mechanical 
Engineer: It has almost converted me from agnosticism; President (man) of a 
Women’s College: Much of it is good but much dangerous; President of a Uni- 
versity: I think you have a very vital message to students; Presbyterian Minister: 


Refreshing and stimulating. 


I wish more Talks to Students might be published 


in which words are not minced nor tradition worshipped; Student: I hardly know 
where to begin to tell you how very much your book has meant to me; Professor: 


I would that all our students might read it. 


Published by JOHN F. GUILLET, 611 W. 


114th St, N. Y. 


